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its classic conception. Charles Grafly's bust in bronze of Edward H. 
Coates, Paul W. Bartlett's collection of bronzes, and Frederick G. R. 
Roth's small bronze animals are among the cream of a rich collection. 

Helen W. Henderson. 




GIRL FEEDING TURKEYS 
By Horatio Walker 



SCULPTURE AT THE PHILADELPHIA CENTE- 
NARY EXHIBITION 

The interest felt in the paintings at the Centenary Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, soon to close, is so great that the impor- 
tance of the sculpture, which occupies the rotunda and the transepts 
of the gallery, may be overlooked. It may therefore be well to call 
special attention to a number of exhibits in marble, bronze, and 
plaster which in themselves form an exhibition that is worthy of much 
more attention on the part of the general public than it is likely to 
receive. An exhibition the size of the present one makes unusual 
demands upon physical endurance, and the majority of persons make 
the mistake of trying to see it all in an hour's visit. The paintings 
being of paramount importance, they are apt to give little more than 
a passing glance to the rotunda, where, if they did but stop to con- 
sider, there is a very unusual amount of important modeling. 
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Various phases of artistic expression are noticeable in the present 
exhibition ; the symbolistic, which is shown in the work of some of 
the followers of Rodin; the purely classic, and the naturalistic, as 
exemplified in the many portraits, either in relief or completely 
modeled, in the little statuettes of modern women and in the clever 

anatomical stud- 
ies of animals, 
which form so 
large a percent- 
age of the pres- 
ent collection. 
Entering the 
transept from the 
Gilpin Gallery, 
the first thing 
that strikes the 
eye is Adolph A. 
Weinman's big 
symbolic group, 
" The Destiny of 
the Red Man." 
In this are shown 
various types of 
American In- 
dians, walking 
solemnly to their 
inevitable end by 
the side of an 
enormous bison. 
Over the group 
hovers a cloaked 
figure of Desti- 
ny, and above 
this a dejected, 
drooping Ameri- 
can eagle. At 
the intersection 
of the east tran- 
sept and the ro- 
tunda stands Stirling Calder's fine model for the sun-dial which is 
to be placed in the "Sunken Gardens" near Horticultural Hall in 
Fairmount Park. The dial, which is on a sort of circular level table, 
is supported by four figures of young women grouped around its edge, 
who represent the four seasons. Spring holds a rose; summer is 
carrying poppies; autumn wears grapes in her hair; while a branch of 
pine lies across the figure of winter. Each figure holds an apple 




LADY HAMILTON 
By John S. Sargent 
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bough aloft. By this is suggested the opulence of the year, which 
each season foresees in turning her head expectantly toward the 
season before her, whose place she is eventually to usurp. Conform- 
ing to this idea, the table which the figures support is circular, and 
the signs of the zodiac around its outer edge suggest the interminable 
succession of 
the universe. 

On the other 
side of the ro- 
tunda may be 
seen the "Sew- 
ell Cross," also 
designed by 
Calder, which 
was recently 
erected in Har- 
leigh Cemetery 
in Camden. It 
is a very strik- 
ing develop- 
ment of the an- 
cient Celtic idea 
of architectural 
design. There 
are numerous 
panels in which 
are symbolic 
suggestions, the 
whole being a 
fitting memorial 
to the character 
of the man 
whose grave it 
marks. In the 
panels on the 
frontofthecross 
are representa- 
tions of the Herald of Death, the Stoical Digger, the Helmsman, and 
the Phoenix. On the reverse are Faith, Charity, Courage, and Gen- 
tleness. The central panel of the head, pierced through the thickness 
of the cross, symbolizes man's eternal repentance, two bowed figures 
with uplifted arms. Between the figures is the fruit tree and the ser- 
pent, representing temptation, and on the arms of the cross are masks 
of faith and fear, and over all the symbol of love. In addition to 
this there are countless other symbols, shown in various places on the 
cross, indicative of human passions and the like. 




PORTRAIT OF SARAH WYMAN WHITMAN 
By John W. Alexander 
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In the south transept is Gutzon Borglum's striking group, "I have 
piped to you, and ye have not danced/ ' a semi-draped figure of a 
woman turning away in sorrow and disgust from the prostrate figure 
of a nude man, who is apparently not paying the slightest attention 
to her. At the entrance of the north transept is Grafly's portrait 
bust of the president of the Pennsylvania Academy, Edward Hornor 
Coates, finely modeled and an excellent likeness. 

The study of animal life seems to have given employment to a 
numerous contingent of sculptors, and much of the work shown in 
this field possesses great interest. There are many studies of ele- 
phants and colts by Anna V. Hyatt. There are all sorts of animals, 
wild and domestic, by Edward Kemeys; some bears by Frederick 
G. R. Roth, and also a fine wolfhound and (a particularly suggestive 
piece of work) an elephant straining to reach an apple with his trunk. 
A chain attached to the beast's hindfoot binds him to a post. The 
apple is just out of reach. Anna Hyatt's "Treading at the Pickets' ' 
is another little group which is full of life and vitality. 

In the west transept stands Borglum's great cast of "Diomedes's 
Horses." Amory C. Simons has some bronze cats. A. Phimister 
Proctor has a "Puma." There are two cases containing a large 
variety of bronzes by Paul W. Bartlett, interesting bits of work, done 
in the antique manner. 

Some of the bas-reliefs are especially important, notably one by 
Saint Gaudens of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne MacVeagh, which hangs on 
one of the north walls. In another place stands a striking piece of 
green bronze-work called "Cupid's Sun-dial." It is by Thomas 
Shields Clarke and bears the motto, "Let Time Fly on Love's 
Wings." A dainty and winsome little Cupid sits astride a big 
round ball. In his hand he holds an arrow, .with which he points to 
the little dial which is fixed on the front of the ball. A small study 
by William Whitney Manart that is worthy of attention is called 
"Nymphe." Charles Brinton Cox has some Texan studies. Salva- 
tore F. Bilotti shows a portrait bust, and Grafly's study of General 
John F. Reynolds, for the Smith Memorial, is also shown, as well as 
his model of "Truth," the priceless pearl, who sits crushing a serpent 
under her feet. These are in the rotunda, and an interesting "Frag- 
ment" from the same artist's allegorical group, "War," is also to be 
seen there. Weinman's bronze bell for the United States cruiser 
Cleveland stands in front of Borglum's horses, and there is a very 
beautiful marble bust by Charles W. Ayton, which is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. Exquisitely modeled in the naturalistic manner, it 
has a tenderness and a sentiment that are lacking in much of the 
more idealistic work by which it is surrounded. 

There are several examples of the recent work of Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh that have their particular place in this exhibition, little statu- 
ettes of the women of to-day, all of which have a charm of their own. 
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In the north transept are the models for two of the bronze doors for 
the Boston Public Library, by Daniel C. French. These two show 
the figures, in low relief, of Knowledge and Wisdom. Another 
important piece of work is the design for the Stewardson Memorial, 
by Edmund A. Stewardson and Wilson Eyre. Evelyn B. Longman's 
" Study for Victory' ' is a fine, compelling figure. One of the most 
exquisite things in the exhibition is B. L. Pratt's " Fountain of 
Youth," the nude figure of a young girl, done in white marble. At 
her side are two crouching figures. If the symbolism is a little 
obscure, the figures are nevertheless poetic and unusually effective. 
Rodin's "L'Athlete" is an important exhibit, and one which, on 
account of its virility and strength, will be of the greatest interest. 
Like so much of this sculptor's work it is very rough, but there is an 
effect of brutal strength that is of particular value. 

A study to which much more than a casual glance will be given is 
"Sin," by Charles Albert Lopez, the nude figure of a strong man, 
bowed down by sorrow and remorse. The presence of the serpent 
sufficiently explains the symbolism of the work. Longman's portrait 
bust, " Margaret," is likely to attract some attention, and there are 
ten of Victor D. Brenner's dainty portrait medallions. In addition 
to these features of the exhibition, there are a number of studies, 
imaginative works, heads, busts, "figurines," studies in pose and 
motion and the like that make the collection one of unusual. interest. 

In closing, mention must be made of O'Connor's "Slave," the 
symbolic figure of a man, cut out of a solid block of marble, after 
the manner of Rodin. The modeling of the muscles of the back is 
particularly well done. There is a sense of dejection but of sup- 
pressed strength about the figure that is entirely suggestive. It is 
one of the most interesting things in the exhibition. ' 

Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 
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PORTRAIT BUST: 
By Charles Grafly 



E. H. COATES 
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anger, and fear. The 
work was annotated with 
studies of physiognomy 
taken from Descartes. 
Le Brun believed that 
there is no feature of the 
mind which has not a 
reflected action in the 
body. His treatise and 
the drawings with which 
it is illustrated form the 
basis of the entire teach- 
ing of art of expression 
to-day at the French 
Academy. 

Le Brun's art of com- 
position was to direct to 
one idea all the figures 
of a picture. If the 
landscape, the anecdote, 
and the objects to be 
painted were not ar- 
ranged in reality in a 
manner to express one 
idea, they were to be 
rearranged. Porus rode 
an elephant, but Racine, 
in his tragedy " Alex- 
andre/' showed Porus 
on horseback, because 
elegance of the court of 
Louis XIV. decreed that 
one could not ride an 
Then it is not because an object is natural that 
Bourdon said, " Extraordinary sunsets do not 



elephant gracefully, 
it may seem true, 
seem true. Do not imitate nature when it falls into fantasy." 

Le Brun wants the light of dawn to fall on battles, sunrise to 
illuminate joyful scenes, the glory of noon to exalt rest, and the 
warmth of autumn afternoons to excite bacchanals. His idea of 
unity in a picture was radically opposed to the one that makes unity 
consist of balance of lines and harmony of colors. Le Brun learned 
from Descartes that nothing gives a more elevated joy than a solid 
architecture of ideas. The Academy's dignity is austere. It was 
not learned from Raphael. It is essentially French, like the phil- 
osophy of Descartes. Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 
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all their time to art study, have learned some trade prior to their 
entry into the school, and are thus prepared for advanced instruction. 
Those students who pass the qualifying examinations in the 
School of Arts may enter the Institute of the Industrial Art Museum 
(Unterrichtsanstalt des Kunstgewerbe-Museums). Like the School 
of Arts, this institution is divided into a day school and an evening 
school. The day school is distinctly a professional institution, in 
that the courses of study are specialized for various trades. Every 




SYDNEY. HELEN, AND CINTRA ELLIS 
By Janet Wheeler 

student must have decided upon some special calling, and his studies 
are arranged accordingly. The professional classes (Fachklassen) 
assume the character of work in studios or v/orkshops and are 
grouped under three general heads, according to whether the work is 
related most intimately to architecture, modeling, or painting. 
Students are expected to have thoroughly mastered all technical 
features connected with their professions, and lying outside of the 
field of art, prior to their entry into the institutions. The courses 
of study occupy, on an average, three years. 

As the name Royal School of Industrial Art implies, this school 
is a government institution. It consists of two distinct divisions — a 
department for men and a department for women. The former was 
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AN ABORTIVE ART ENTERPRISE AND ITS 
POSSIBLE RESULTS 

Visitors to the recent exposition at St. Louis found marshaled in 
almost overwhelming numbers art works from practically every coun- 
try on the globe ; but 
they looked in vain 
for anything indica- 
tive of Ireland — ex- 
cept Blarney Castle 
and the traditional 
kissing stone. Ire- 
land was virtually 
the one exception, 
and yet an exhibit 
thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the art 
of Erin was one of 
the abortive enter- 
prises planned for 
the great fair — abor- 
tive so far as the ex- 
position was con- 
cerned, but possibly 
not for the island 
that has given the 
world so many men 
of note in the various 
walks of life. At 
least the loyal sons 
of the Emerald Isle, 
if report be true, are 
nursing a pet ambi- 
tion, and are cherish- 
ing the hope that the 
failure of 1904 may 
result in a great na- 
tional institution in 
the near future. 

The art of Ireland? Who and where, it may be asked, are the 
painters of Ireland? Most people, although conversant with the fine 
arts, would find the question difficult to answer. Once upon a time 
Ireland was a leader in the arts. Now, it is from illumination or 
design that painting naturally develops; and these arts were moving 
toward their perfect form when, in the twelfth century, to bring and 
leave a legacy of unrest, came the Anglo-Norman invasion. The 
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A RAINY PROSPECT 
By Henry J. Thouron 
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arts need peace and settled life. Ere one century of that unrest — 
which endures till this very day — had gone by, the beautiful arts of 
Ireland had withered away. The development of a great and ancient 
tradition was checked, and Irish painting, such as it is, has perforce 
grown up as an extraneous offshoot of the schools of other nations. 

The Irish 
painters are 
scattered over 
the face of the 
earth. When 
there was ques- 
tion of the 
exposition at 
St. Louis, cer- 
tain Irishmen 
thought that 
this would be a 
favorable occa- 
sion on which to 
gather together 
and show, as 
part of the Irish 
section, a col- 
lection of works 
by Irish paint- 
ers, past and 
present. They 
were gathered 
together, but 
for various rea- 
sons never sent. 
However, it was 
not desirable 
that the colec- 
tion should be 
dispersed with- 
out having been 

shown to the public, and it so happened that the Guildhall Art Gallery, 
belonging to the Corporation of London, was vacant. The vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture and Technical Education in Ireland 
appealed to the Lord Mayor of London; and that is how the Irish 
pictures, originally intended for St. Louis, found their way to the 
Guildhall in London. Further examples were contributed by various 
owners, and the immediate result was a highly interesting exhibition. 

What may ultimately result from this exhibition is a matter which, 
to all Irishmen, should seem important. No one who saw these 




" I HAVE PIPED TO YOU, AND YE HAVE NOT DANCED " 
By Gutson Borglum 



PASSING OF A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 

Samuel P. Averly, public benefactor, and one of the foremost 
men in art circles for five decades, died recently at his home in New 
York, in his eighty-third year. Mr. Avery was born in New York 
March 17, 1822. His early services were in the employ of a bank- 
note company, where he studied copper-plate engraving. Later he 
engraved on wood. This early education led him to a study of art. 
In 1865 his mechanical training had resulted in the publication of 
several volumes of a humorous nature, for which he supplied the 




GRAY CRAG, NEWPORT 
By William T. Richards 

illustrations himself. The same years he became a dealer in art. 
His progress was so rapid that two years later he was appointed 
commissioner of art at the Universal Exhibition in Paris. He then 
abandoned his engraving pursuits and entered upon art enterprises, 
which continued until 1888, when he retired. Mr. Avery was for 
several years secretary to the art committee of the Union League 
Club. This led to the organization of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of which he became one of the founders. He held many other 
posts of honor, having been a trustee of the New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundations; was president of the 
Grolier Club, vice-president of the Sculpture Society, honorary mem- 
ber of the Architectural League, and of the Typothetae Society. In 
1897 Mr. Avery was appointed on the art commission. The year 
previous the degree of master of arts was conferred on him by 
Columbia University. 
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